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them. No animal accomplishes this. The animal's
wants are adjusted by the slow process of adaptation
to the sources of supply, and even when these wants
are all supplied it is not probable that any higher
ones arise. Not so with man. The moment the
coarser and more essential physical wants are sup-
plied he feels new ones, both physical and mental,
arise, and he proceeds to supply these.

To what extent the fact of association has been a
factor in producing this last fundamental difference
between men and animals is one of the leading ques-
tions in sociology. For my own part, I am disposed
to attribute it, directly or indirectly, almost wholly
to this cause.

The last question to be discussed is whether there
is any generic distinction between human and animal
association. Many animals are gregarious and some
lead a truly social life. We all know how most
domestic animals love to mingle with their kind.
The horse is an exceedingly social animal and is
always uneasy and apparently unhappy until in the
presence of other horses. Most ungulates, even in
the wild state, go in flocks and herds. It is note-
worthy that herbivorous animals are more gregarious
than carnivorous ones. Animals of the cat tribe are
scarcely at all so. Wolves, it is true, go in packs,
but it may be a question whether this is not entirely
due to the advantage this gives them in attacking
their prey, which is often an animal of nearly their